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The United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, 








On page 791, in a note under an article signed by 
‘* Union,” the editor says: 

** As Dr. Mason is really the ‘father’ of the New Consti- 
tution, as well as Secretary of the New Union, we take pleas- 
ure in referring to him any questions in the foregoing that 
may require replies.” 

Were it not that I have been receiving names, each ac- 
companied by the fee for membership in the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, I believe I should not have replied to the 
queries by ‘*‘ Union,” for, from the way he writes he evidently 
knows what he is talking about. 


I believe it was the understanding with those who adopted 
the New Constitution at Lincoln, that it was the start for a 
new organization, and the feeling was that the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union would adopt it; but in the event the National 
Union did not adopt it, that the new organization would go on 
and work under the New Constitution ; because it would do 
the same work the old Union has been doing, and the added 
work of prosecuting dishonest honey commission-men, and 
those engaged in adulterating honey and selling it. 


I recently received a dollar from a bee-keeper for mem- 
bership in the ‘* Union,” and not knowing whether he meant 
the National Union or the United States Union, and being 
desirous of carrying out his wish, I wrote him, to learn his 
wishes, and his reply was such that his membership is with 
the United States Union; and this morning I received seven 
names, accompanied by $7.00. The names and money had 
been sent to another party, and upon his asking which Union 
they wanted to join, the reply was, ‘‘ The one that is going to 
prosecute dishonest commission-men,” etc. I understand that 
the New Constitution is to be submitted to a vote of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union next month (January), and if it 
is adopted, this money, and more that I have received for the 
same purpose, will be handed to the treasurer of the new 
organization. If it is not adopted, the money will be held and 
used by the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

I imagine it is not a common occurence for seven bee- 
keepers to get together and talk over the matter of prosecut- 
ing fraudulent honey commission-men and honey adulterators, 





and forward their money for that purpose; and I feel quite 
confident that if the amalgamation is not accomplished, that, 
as soon as practicable, measures will be taken to put the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union in such shape that it can 
look after the work that it was organized to accomplish. 

We have such a good food law in Ohio, and such efficient 
officials to enforce it, that it is not at all probable that any of 
the New Union’s money will be needed to induce honey- 
dealers to handle only the pure article in Ohio. 

Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 22. 
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Season of 1896—Production of Comb Honey. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN, 


I expected at the opening of the honey season of 1806 to 
have a pleasing report for the American Bee Journal, but, 
alas, alas, it turns out a sad disappointment, and my creditors 
will be compelled to favor my delinquency another year. 

The season for a good honey-flow in this locality opened 
with bright prospects, and some twd weeks in advance of 
former years ; bees built up very rapidly, and were in tiptop 
condition for the supers, which were about two-thirds com- 
pleted when all were raised and supplied with the second 
super, having but one swarm which had been hived ina 
double super, which completed 58 pounds of section honey 
out of 72 sections placed on the hive (there being 14 un- 
finished sections when the heavy rains set in, and completely 
cut off the flow). And all the newly-supplied supers were 
removed, and the partly-filled supers replaced, and instead of 
completing the already two-thirds filled sections, all the honey 
was carried below, and I had to feed some of the colonies be- 
fore the fall flow came to their rescue. 

Had I not taken the 58 sections from the double super on 
the colony that cast the swarm, and hived back as per my 
method, I would not have gotten one pound of honey this 
year. The remaining unfinished sections fared the same fate 
as all the rest, leaving me several hundred beautiful drawn 
combs for the wonderful white clover honey-flow we expect 
to get next year! ButI want to say right here, that there is 
quite a difference between section comb drawn last year and 
refilled with honey this year, andcomb drawn and filled this 
year, when it comes to eating them, and I would not put 
such comb honey on the market as fancy, no difference from 
what source the honey was gathered. In fact, 1 am aston- 
ished to see such recommended so highly by some of our bee- 
fraternity. Why, it does not take an expert to readily per- 
ceive a vast difference—the refilled comb remains hard and 
brittle, while the new drawn comb is soft and pliable when 
taken into the mouth and chewed. I have not decided whether 
I shall cut out the combs and render into wax, or use them 
and extract; doubtless I;would secure a large per cent. more 
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honey by extracting. Were I purchasing a fancy No. 1 comb 
honey, I certainly would ascertain whether the honey was in 
new or old combs before paying the top price, for when combs 
are leveled down and the remaining portion worked over and 
completed, no experienced eye can tell the difference between 
the old andthe new, buta true testis to take a cube and 
sample by chewing it, and if the comb is harsh and brittle it is 
old comb; if soft and tender, itis new. Thus the dealer in 
comb honey may readily detect and determine the class to 
which such honey belongs, thereby dealing tothe consumer 
just the class of honey called for. 


Mr. Frank Benton said in his work on ‘‘ The Honey-Bee,” 
Chapter VIII., page 75: ‘** To secure a yield of surplus honey, 
the part remaining to be done, if all goes well, is merely to 
put the surplus receptacles in place, admit the bees,” etc. 
Further on he says: ‘‘ Butif swarming complications arise, 
the whole of the bee-keeper’s skill] and ingenuity may again 
be called into requisition to keep the forces together and stor- 
ing in surplus receptacles...... Thus the skill lies in having 
the colonies ready for whatever may come, and a force suffi- 
cient to store the whole season’s surplus in a few days.” 


Now this has been one of the uppermost questions in the 
minds of the bee-keeping fraternity, namely, What can we, as 
bee-keepers, do to increase the production of honey, and at 
the same time curtail the expenses. I belie ve the theory that 
Mr. Benton has so well outlined has proven to be the most 
successful of any practiced generally, but I will go one step 
further and say that 25 (or any number) colonies of bees can 
be so manipulated as to produce twice the amount of surplus 
honey that has usually been produced by any of the methods 
that I know of (providing the colonies can be induced to 
swarm), and at the same time curtailing the expenses one- 
half. Mr. Benton gives the secret in full when he says, 
‘* Keep the forces together and storing in the surplus recepta- 
cles,’’ etc. To illustrate how I control the forces, I will here 
give a full and complete statement of the only colony I had to 
cast a swarm this year, which swarm was hived in oneof my 
double supers containing 47 sections filled with full sheets of 
comb foundation, and Without separators: 


The queen was caged and occupied one of the section 
spaces in the upper middle tier, which super was placed on 
the parent stand, and the parent colony placed on top, and 
the former super partly filled placed on top of the parent 
hive the fifth day. Every queen-cell was cut out, and the 
queen-cage removed and a section inserted, the parent colony 
replaced on its stand, and a double super two-thirds full of 
beautiful comb and honey placed on top of the parent hiva, 
and the former super placed on top of the double super, the 
queen returned to her former home by one or two puffs of 
smoke. 

In five days I noticed bees clustering at the entrance, and 
on examination I found to my surprise every section in the 
double super capped over, which was removed, and as the flow 
was being washed away by the drenching rains, I added a 
single super with the former super, resulting at the close in a 
lot of beautiful partly-drawn combs; besides two outside 
combs nearly full of honey were taken from the brood-cham- 
ber, and dummies placed in their stead, it being a 10-frame 
hive contracted to 8 during the surplus season. After its 
close the dummies removed and two outside brood-combs put 
in, and when the fall flow came they were filled, and on Oct. 
15 the hive contained about 35 pounds of honey, as nearly as 
I could weigh it, counting out comb, brood and bees. All my 
colonies corresponded in winter stores, but not a pound of sur- 
plus or brood-comb honey was taken from any other colony, 
although all seemed as strong as the one that swarmed. 

Now if the reader will figure he will find that the surplus 
honey I got (48 sections) was just what the swarm would 
have had in the brood-combs and honey had I hived them in a 





separate hive. Therefore, I would say to any that desire to 
test this method in the production of honey, don’t do so with- 
out preparing the hive and supers according to the specifica- 
tions given in my article in the American Bee Journal of July 
30, 1896, from the fact that without side entrances to and 
from, the bees could not pass readily between the brood- 
combs, and thus cause delay, and a disposition to repeat 
swarming as well. 

In conclusion I predict still better and now unknown 
methods for the apiarist as the years pass by, notwithstand- 
ing some seem to think apiculture has reached its highest 
attainments. 

I want to say for Dr. Miller’s benefit, in regard to W. L.’s 
riddle on page 662, that six orseven years ago I had a nucleus 
colony containing the largest queen that has ever been my 
privilege to see, and any one would guess her to be a fertilized 
queen to have seen her; but all her progeny were drones. 
The queen was driven from the hive. She was too heavy for 
her wings, she could not fly, although her wings were perfect 
in form. I would guess that the Doctor’s suggestion is correct. 

a Morgan Co., Ohio. 
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Should Apicultural Inventions be Encouraged ? 
BY ‘‘ INVENTOR.” 


In the bee-papers I find the idea prevalent that the pres- 
ent Langstroth hive is perfect, and no one should undertake 
to improve hives further than to accept the Dovetailed hive as 
a standard. Now when the time comes that there is no pro- 
gression, then we retrograde—go back and start in another 
direction. There is no standstill in Nature, and should not be 
when we are trying to assist Nature. Let the idea once be- 
come established that a thing is perfect, and a person not 
acquainted with the principles of its intent and construction, 
will see things differently from an expert, and, not understand- 
ing the whys and wherefores, will leave it. 


Inventors can be just as honest as Mr. Langstroth was 
with his invention, and Ido not believe the time has come 
when all should say, ‘‘ It is perfect; let the monopoly go on.” 
The same was said 20 years ago, that there was no room or 
need of improvement in apiarian fixtures, but that there has 
been, no one will deny, notwithstanding the warnings and 
advice against inventions of apiarian fixtures. Some of those 
who were so much opposed to inventions are using patented 
features to-day. We ought not to admit, in this age of im- 
provement, that the apiculturist is at a standstill in any 
feature. 

Is there a standard in any line of improvement only as 
the manufacturer calls it so? Is there a standard vessel on 
the ocean, or a locomotive on the railroad, or, in fact, a per- 
fect standard machine or implement in the mechanical world, 
or animal in the animal world, or vegetable in the vegetable 
kingdom, and so on adinfinitum ? 

I saw a statement in a recent number of the American 
Bee Journal, of the number of apicultural patents granted in 
the United States, and it was intimated as money thrown 
away, or as much as tosay that the inventions as a whole did 
not pay for the cost of the patents ; and the Langstroth patent 
is included in the number. I think the patentee has the worst 
of it if he patents a thing that does not pay. But on the 
whole, the world is benefited thereby. 


How often we are told that bee-keepers should not try to 
invent a hive. Who should, then? Who is better fitted than 
the user to overcome difficulties in his business? As our 
minds are different, so we see things differently, and many a 
simple thing has been brought into use that we have wondered 
why we couldn’t have seen it before! 

So long as bee-hives are used, there will be improvements 
thereon, and I think that manufacturers make a mistake in 
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crying down improvements, that they may control the sale of 
certain fixtures, because every real improvement opens the 
way for others, and increases the wants of the bee-keeper. If 
we were using the box-hive we would not have the extractor, 
comb foundation, bee-escapes, and many other devices that 
came with the frame hive. 
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Adulterated Honey—Some Experietces. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


In the early part of NovemberI saw a man carrying a 
large tin pail, going in the direction of the front gate. It was 
raining, and I went out on the porch. Hesaid: ‘I’ve honey 
to sell; but I see ‘that you have bees, and will not want any.”’ 
I requested him to let me see his honey. Hecame to the side of 
the porch, and I looked down into his pail. It was light col- 
ored, and had finely-mashed honey-comb floating in it. When 
I enquired about his apiary, he gave an evasive answer, and 
hurriedly departed. 

One of the neighbors purchased some. He carried it ina 
large tin pail, with a long-handled dipper to dip it out, selling 
two pounds for a quarter. I think from the appearance and 
taste that itis a syrup of white sugar, with a small quantity 
of white comb honey mixed with it. I’m not familiar with 
glucose—it may be glucose, white sugar syrup, and mashed 
honey. A lady told me that white sugar settled in the bottom. 

This man has been doing a good business, selling con- 
tinually, canvassing the city thoroughly. We have lately 
been receiving postal cards, enquiring about white comb 
honey, wanting to have it cut out of the sections, and shipped 
in a covered tin pail holding three or four gallons. ‘* Send by 
express,” and he ‘ will remit.” We have not sent any. 


Persons who buy this mixture will not be likely to buy 
again, but he will sell a large amount in a city of 60,000 in- 
habitants. I hear that he has been lowering his price lately, 
and offering it for 10 cents per pound. Glucose put up in an 
attractive package, with a small piece of comb honey floating 
in it, had a big sale one season ; but died so dead that it never 
resurrected. 

The adulteration of extracted honey has grown to such 
large proportions that buyers are suspicious of the pure arti- 
cle. And many believe that comb honey is manufactured by 
feeding bees glucose. A buyer once came to our apiary, say- 
ing, ‘‘I want to buy some honey; there is plenty of that 
‘ darned’ white stuff in the stores, but I want bees’ honey.” 
He was furnished it, pure and unadulterated. 

A woman called to get honey for asick baby. I showed 
her extracted honey. She shook her head, saying, ‘*The doc- 
tor said I must get comb honey and render it out, for loose 
honey is no good.” 

The adulteration of honey benefits small bee-keepers, for 
those who desire pure honey will go where they know bees are 
kept, to purchase it, and are willing to pay a big price for it. 

Peoria, Ill. 
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Sweet Clover—Comb Honey Production, Etc. 
BY 0. P. MILLER. 

Bees in this locality did fairly well the past season. All 
the surplus was gathered from white, sweet, and red clover. 
Linden or basswood lasted only a few days. Sweet clover did 
well. This year was my first experience with it. It grew 
seven feet high on rich land, bloomed continually for three 
months, and the bees worked on it all the time. People that 
have eaten of my honey say itis the best they have had this 
year. 

I notice that Mr. Root does not know whether sweet 
clover will grow on rich land as well as on poor. In this part 


the ground the ranker the growth, but everybody fights it as 
a **noxious weed,” and fit for nothing. AndI had no Jittle 
fun made of me for the patch I raised, but when it began to 
bloom, and people went along the road and scented the fra- 
grance, and stopped to see from where it came—when they 
heard the roar of the thousands of bees gathering honey— 
some of them ‘‘changed their tune,” and began to inquire for 
some of the seed. There is only two drawbacks to the plant 
that I know of: the first is, that it blooms only in alternate 
years, and the second is the large dead stalks left standing on 
the ground that has been occupied by the plant. The first 
probably can be remedied, for I know of a section of public 
highway where the white clover blooms every year, and has 
for 10 or more years, without missing a single year. 


This is the first year that I have worked for comb honey. 
I have studied the question considerable, and as extracted 
honey has been slow sale during the last few years, I con- 
cluded to try what I could doin the comb honey line, so I run 
my apiary exclusively for it, and with the exception of a few 
colonies that wouldn’t work, I got along all right, and to my 
entire satisfaction. My bees had plenty of stores for winter, 
and I have as fine a quality of comb honey as any one need 
ask for; andI am better prepared for another year’s work 
than I was last. Further than that I know now that the 
theory formed by reading in the American Bee Journal and 
other bee-papers, is correct, speaking on general principles— 
some bees, you know, like some men, are as stubborn as 
mules, and won’t work to suit you. If I had time and space 
I’d tell how I had to punish one colony before it would do any- 
thing. 

During the past summer we captured 12 swarms and set 
them to work for us and themselves, and we cut only one bee- 
tree—the others all came to us, entered into our hives and 
went to work. Oneof them filled 40 sections, besides 10 or 
12 not sealed over, and also a 10-frame Langstroth hive. 


I read, three or four years ago, about a plan to rear 
queens that I tried then, and it proved a success. I wished to 
try it this year, but could find it nowhere, neither in Doolit- 
tle’s book nor in the American Bee Journal, although I have 
all the volumes for years back. Somebody that knows would 
confer a great favor on me by giving a description in the 
American Bee Journal before another year. I'd iike to rear 
a few queens so that Ican put Italian queens in the stray 
swarms that come to me. The plan was like this, except that 
I have forgotten some of the essential points: 

Remove the queen, and in a given time all the cells 
started and unsealed brood, then in a short time give them a 
frame of unsealed brood and eggs. I had splendid success 
with this plan once, but missed it slick and clean this year. 

Guthrie Co., Iowa. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full! printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

a ee 

The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


—____.§-2-——————— 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 





of the country it grows wherever it gets a chance—the richer 


scribe for it. See offer on page 845. 
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Proceedings of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention Held in Chicago, Nov. 18 
and 19, 1896. 


BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


[Continued from page 819.] 
MAKING HONEY-VINEGAR—IS IT PROFITABLE ? 


Dr. Miller—How many here have ever tried anything in 
the way of making honey-vinegar? jFive.] How many of 
these five have ever made anything of profit out of it ? |Four.] 
I wanted to see whether we were losing time talking about 
this, but from the few who answer in that way, we are not 
losing time in talking about honey-vinegar. 


Mr. Ellis—My grandmother, in my early days, started me 
to making honey-vinegar, and it was the finest vinegar we had. 
It is over 30 years ago, and I have seen others, away back 
East there, connected with those old families where the grand- 
mother’s knew almost everything that was to be known, and 
they did the same. 


Mr. Grabbe—How many gallons of vinegar will one gallon 
of honey make ? 


Mr. Ellis—I never got that down toa fine point, but I shouid 
think it would make more than 15 gallons—I was going to 
say 20. 

Mr. Cooley—How long does it take ? 

Mr. Ellis—Five or six weeks. 

Dr. Miller—I think I learned more yesterday than I ever 
did about vinegar before. I spent two hoursin the company 
of a man who uses a great many hundred barrels of vinegar. 
He uses vinegar enough to put up all the cucumbers that can 
be raised on a thousand acresof ground. His name is Staf- 
ford. He said: ‘**I can buy as good vinegar as can be made, 
and it will do as good work—it will keep pickles—for 2 cts. a 
gallon.” My first thought was, ‘“‘If that is the case, there is 
no use to talk about honey-vinegar.” Not very long after that, 
I think he told me there was some vinegar they cannot get for 
less than 60 cts. a gallon. That is from across the ocean ; but 
that is on account of its flavor. There are two things—one the 
keeping quality, and the other the flavor. People talk about 
vinegar being strong and eating-the pickles; but the stronger 
the vinegar the better it keeps the pickles. People will pay a 
good, big price for flavor. Mr. Cowan speaks in British Bee 
Journal about a market for his honey-vinegar, and if people 
are willing to pay for flavor, there is an outlet for it there. 
With regard to the amount, I think you are putting it pretty 
high if you say 15 gallons from one. It depends upon the 
kind of vinegar you want. Mr. France says you must have 
about three pounds of honey to a gallon of water. I think Mr. 
Cowan puts 144 pounds toa gallon of water. I am not talk- 
ing from experience, All my experience is in a jug, and it has 
been going for more than five weeks now. There is another 
thing, if you put three pounds to the gallon, it will take a long 
while to make it. For table vinegar, you want a milder article 
than you do for pickling vinegar. You must not have the very 
strongest kind for table. 

Mr. Cooley—Does poor honey, or honey-dew, make good 
vinegar ? 

Dr. Miller—No, sir. I have read a good deal and have 
been trying toinform myself. My impression from that is, 
that the best quality of honey is none too good for making vin- 
egar. The point that has been made is, that you can have 
the best quality of honey in a shape that could not be sold— 
the rinsing of cappings—but as it is not salable, it would sim- 
ply be thrown out, but it will make the very best vinegar, be- 
cause what little honey there is in it, will be the very best 
kind; so I think it will pay everyone of us to make the experi- 
ment. 

Mr. York—I think the Dadants got 30 cts. a gallon for 
their honey-vinegar. Dr. Mason said he had nine barrels of 
honey-vinegar. He gets ZO cts. a gallon for it, and probably 
the reason he doesn’t get more is because he doesn’t ask it! 
There is no question about its quality. If the Dadants get 30 





cts. a gallon, it is very cheap, because theirs will stand diluting 
50 per cent. 

Dr. Miller—Just let me read a few words from the last 
number of the British Bee Journal on this subject: 


‘*Mr. Cowan said that when bee-keepers obtained honey 
of very dark color and inferior quality, such as would not have 
any chance of securing a market, the next best thing todo 
was to turn it into vinegar. He had tried some experiments in 
making vinegar from Mr. Bancks’ recipe, and found little or 
no difficulty in producing a very excellent vinegar—better, as 
the grocers told him, than their white wine vinegar. He had 
received 1s. 10d. per gallon, a price that paid very well; and 
when they knew that vinegar could be made from honey which 
in the ordinary course would not fetch more than 2d. to 3d. 
per lb.—to say nothing of fermenting honey, which would 
hardly realize anything at all—they would agree that when 134 
Ibs. of honey made a gallon of vinegar, it must pay well for the 
making. In making vinegar the first step was to mix honey 
with water in the proportion he had mentioned. The liquid 
was then placed in a cask; after which some ferment must be 
added, prepared vinous ferment being the best, but ordinary 
yeast might be used. In his own case the cask of liquor was 
put into a warm cupboard in the kitchen, where it remained a 
couple of months, until it began tosour, and, once acidification 
began, it went on very rapidly, until in two months and three 
weeks from first mixing, the vinegar was ready to be clarified 
with isinglass. This was done, and a fertnight later it was 
ready for market. He thoughtif that plan were carried out 
there would not be much difficulty in disposing of honey for 
which there was no sale otherwise.” 


Mr. ILyman—lI have had some experience in honey-vinegar, 
and also in cider-vinegar. I wish there was as good a demand 
for honey as there is for good vinegar—it would not take long 
to sell allthat is raised, but making the vinegar from honey- 
dew, won’t do. I tried itas an experiment, and the peculiar 
flavor or odor of honey-dew will last for two or three years. 


Dr. Miller—Years ago, I did try to make some vinegar out 
of honey-dew, but it was not a good thing. 

Mr. Baldridge—I have from 10 to 15 gallons of honey- 
vinegar nearly all the time. When you speak about putting it 
in a jug to make, I don’t think that is advisable. I make all 
of mine in an open cask, and keep it open, exposed to the air. 
I don’t have a bit of trouble in making the very choicest of vin- 
egar. I have never sold a great deal of vinegar, but what I 
have sold, I have always got 25 cts. a gallon for it, and those 
who have used it prefer it to anything they can get. 

Mr. York—I think if you asked more, you could get it! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Baldridge—I think I could. 


SELLING GRANULATED EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Ques. 9.—Should we put extracted honey on the market in 
a candied condition ? 

Mr. Schrier—No. 

Dr. Miller—How many say we should put honey on the 
market in a candied form ? [None.] How many say we should 
not put extracted honey on the market in a candied state? 
[Five.] Some one give me a reason in either direction. 


Mr. Ellis—I watched Mr. Walker (of Michigan) last year, 
and I think he makes a pretty good standard when he handles 
tons of honey. He melted it all. He was in aplace where 
they had these old-fashioned steam pipes, and he had the 
honey in five-gallon cans on top of the pipes; then he had two 
men canning that. Now he sold it at wholesale for six cents— 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. York—Unless he sold it in large quantities, I think he 
charged eight cents, when in 60-pound cans. 


Mr. Ellis—He melted it all. What he would have done 
in large lots Ido not know. It was all melted and put into 
cans. Then my own experience, more than 2O years ago, I 
found I could not have sold it all without melting it. When I 
sold it I would either have it labeled, orif disposing of it to 
anyone in a retail business, I would have a label stating that 
it would candy, thatit had been melted or warmed, and that 
they could expect, if it was kept long enough, it would all get 
back into the candy form, because otherwise it will be a great 
disappointment. 

Mr. York—I think itis a great mistake to put honey on 
the market in groceries, that is candied. In talking with the 
buyer that I referred to, he said that some customers would 
bring back honey that granulated, thinking it was sugar. | 
think Mr. Grabbe, also Mr. Walker, exchange honey that is 
granulated. When they call on a grocer to see if he is entir- 
ely out, they take back the candied and leave the liquid honey. 
I have sold honey to one grocer whom I educated in that line, 
and he simply liquefied it himself. I think itis very impor- 
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tant to have on the label at least a few words, but not very 
many, for they won’t read it. It might read thus: ‘If this 
honey granulates, reliquefy by heating slowly; don’t boil or 
overheat.” 

Dr. Miller—If I lived in Cincinnati, I think I would put 
granulated honey on the market. 

Mr. Green—The only time I have ever tried to sell ex- 
tracted honey to the consumer, it was all candied, and I had 
very little trouble in disposing of it. When you sell to a gro- 
cery store it ought to be liquefied. The difficulty of keep- 
ing it liquefied is the objection to melting candied honey, and 
if it gets to the consumer it may produce a worse effect than 
if they bought it candied. 

Mr. Lyman—Those who buy candied honey never find any 
fault with it afterwards, but I find that groceries have lots of 
trouble, and unless it is exchanged, and kept in a liquid 
state, there is a great deal of trouble in disposing of extracted 
honey through grocers. 

Mr. Chapman—You will find in France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Italy, it is sold in a candied state, but they are edu- 
cated. Where you can sell candied honey in this conntry, it 
will be to those people; but the Americans have not that edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Miller—That is just exactly the point. They are edu- 
cated there. Mr. Muthhas for years been educating the peo- 
ple in Cincinnati. They wlll buy the candied honey and won’t 
buy theother. It took him some time to teach them. He has 
his customers trained to that, and they understand it. How- 
ever, suppose that it is possible for me, in my locality, to train 
them to expect the candied honey, if it is heated over again by 
the ordinary customer, the chances are nine out of ten they 
will spoil itin the melting of it. It must be very carefully 
done, and if overheated itis hurt by it; so, even if you have 
it on your Jabels that they must melt it up, you can take it 
back and exchange it. The only point is, you can exchange, 
and keep the nice article on the market all the time. 


Mr. Green—If honey has been melted several times it will 
often candy so as to be half liquid and half solid. 

Dr. Miller—That suggests a point that possibly might be 
worth while mentioning. How many of you ever tried drain- 
ing off honey ? For instance, here is a large crock of honey ; 
sometimes it will candy all solid, and leave a little liquid part 
above it; how many have tried pouring that off? [Three.] 
What was the result ? 

Mr. Lyman—I had a pretty good quality of honey-sugar 
left. 

Dr. Miller-—If you want something for your own use, to 
put on the table, let it candy and pour off that liquid and melt 
the remainder, and you'll make quite an improvement. 

Mr. Ellis—Then what is the liquid ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know. The liquid part is inclined to 
sour. 

Mr. Chapman—Chemically, honey is composed of two 
sweets, one less sweet than the otber, and the liquid contains 
the least sweet part and the acid. 

Mr. Green—I always supposed this liquid part contained 
more glucose than any part. 

Mr. Ellis—Isn’t it just about along the line with rock 
candy—the partof the liquid that will crystallize? All the 
rest will not, and has to be used for cheaper grades. That’s 
what I learned down on Michigan Avenue, where they handle 
such goods. 

Dr. Miller—Whatever the theory may be, you try it, and 
you will have a very nice article of honey. Now, do you know 
any objection to that? There is one objection. It will candy 
back again. You have to keep melting it. 

Mr. Ellis—How soon? A week I presume. 

Dr. Miller—I guess if it is freezing, it will commence to 
candy in a week. Suppose you want to send honey away. 
Here is a friend that is visiting you from 50U or a 1000 miles 
away, and you would like very much to have him take some 
honey home. Take that, and have him take it home, and he 
can carry it exactly as he would sugar. Suppose you have 
taken a crock and drained it for a number of days, until thor- 
oughly drained out, there will be nothing but what can be 
taken in a trunk among clothes. 


PREVENTING OR DELAYING HONEY GRANULATION. 


Ques. 10.—What can be done to prevent or delay granula- 
tion of honey put upon the retail market ? 

Dr. Miller—I should say, nothing that we want todo. If 
you want to modify that answer, you can do so. 

Mr. York—Hasn’t it been suggested that honey be heated, 
and then sealed, to delay the granulation ? 

Dr. Miller—Even with that in view, I should keep my an- 
swer the same, because [ don’t believe you can heat honey and 
put up enough witbout running so great a risk in spoiling the 





honey, that it would not pay. You must heat it to about what 
degree of heat ? 

Mr. York—160, I believe. 

Dr. Miller—I am not sure that 160° would keep it from 
granulating. 

Mr. Lyman—Where honey is put up in bottles, would put- 
ting sealing-wax on top keep it from granulating ? 

Dr. Miller—I think it would help a very little, because 
that would keep it away from the air that much. It certainly 
would help some, but I don’t think it would help such a great 
deal. I don’t know. 

Mr. York—Doesn’t light have something to do with honey 
granulation ? 

Dr. Miller—I suppose it does. There might be something 
in keeping dark paper around it, if that would not be objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. Ellis—You often see on labels, ‘* Keep in a cool, dark 
place.” 

Mr. York—It isn’t necessary to keep it in a cool place. 

Mr. Ellis—I don’t know. 

Mr. York—I know one grocer who had some comb honey 
that he kept in an ice-box; he said if he didn’t, it would leak 
and run all over everything! My wife tried to teach him diff- 
erently, but he wouldn’t listen to her. 

Dr. Miller—Here isa point that comes in, the point of 
temperature. At what temperature will honey keep best from 
granulating ? 

Mr. Green—I don’t know. I should think it would have 
to be over 8O°. 

Dr. Miller—-What is the best temperature at which to keep 
extracted honey, or any honey ? 

Mr. Ellis—According to that, it is keeping it where it 
would be melting all the time. That is pretty near the tem- 
perature that would liquefy it. 

Mr. Green—I have known it to granulate when the aver- 
age temperature was not below 8U». 

Mr. York—Of course, it is a well known fact that nearly 
all honey will granulate, but willow herb-honey will remain 
liquid for several months. I have had alfalfa honey to gran- 
ulate solid in two weeks, in bottles. 

Mr. Ellis—I didn’t see any granulated honey in the month 
of May in New Mexico, and I had honey almost every day. 
The man | stayed with, bought it in five gallon cans from the 
man who produced it. He had his 2OO colonies of bees, and 
said he never had seen any granulated honey. The alfalfa lI 
had, came from Colorado, and it is very different. I think that 
Arizona and New Mexico honey is mixed more with cleome. 


Dr. Miller—What is the best temperature at which to keep 
comb honey ? I suppose what applies to extracted, would also 
apply to comb. 

Mr. Baldwin—For what object ? 

Mr. Miller—For any object. 

Mr. Green—I should prefer to keep comb honey at 100°. 

Mr. Baldwin—The hotter it is, if not too hot to melt it, 
the better ; you cannot keep the temperature even. 

Dr. Miller For instance, in my house, here is one room 
warmer than the other. 

Mr. Baldwin—I should prefer the warm room. 

Mr. Ellis—I ought to have added that the temperature 
was from 65° to 95° to LO0S5-~ all the time I was in the south- 
west. ' 

Dr. Miller—That might have something to do with it. 
The British Bee Journal very lately said the best temperature 
was in the neighborhood of TO- or 75-, not higher nor lower 
than that. 

Mr. Green—When I was making more of a business of 
comb honey, I had such a room a very little Jarger than would 
hold the honey, and [ put‘in a large lamp or oil-stove, and it 
kept that room up to iV0” at least. I consider it very much 
of an improvement on the quality of the honey. 

Dr. Miller—In that connection there is a point that I be- 
lieve we should not Jose sight of. If we have our honey ex- 
posed for a sufficient length of heat, that produces something 
I might call a permanent effect on honey. Years age, I was 
in the habit of sending every year to my good old mother— 
who is now in Heaven—a package of honey, to Johnstown, Pa. 
One time when I was home, she said to me, ‘‘You n eedn’t send 
me any honey this year. 1 have enough of that you sent me 
last year, and it is nice now.” I was interested then to know 
whether she knew nice honey, and I asked her where she kept 
it, and she said up in the garret. I went up to seeit, and it 
was next tothe roof. Someof you know what the close gar- 
rets are, where there is no outlet, and in the winter time it is 
as cold as Greenland; butit had gone through that intense 
heat, and it was thick and ropy, and it got hard, it did not 
know enough to candy. I saw afterwards, and Mr. Kennedy 
saw ata meeting of a bee-association of which he is Secre- 
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tary, a sample of honey which was kept over in the same way. 

Mr. Kennedy—I remember the honey, but I cannot call to 
mind the man’s name. 

Dr. Miller—It had been up in the garret. You know very 
well when you take honey that has been under ordinary care, 
taken off the hives, and it will be cracked by this time, even 
with the temperature this year, but that was not cracked, it 
was perfectly sound, everything about it, and it seems to me 
there was a permanent ripening up that comes in that way. 
That was comb honey. We might prevent granulation of 
honey by heating to acertain point. Is there anything else 
that can be done to prevent granulation of honey on the retail 
market ? 

Mr. Ellis—What would that be worth, Mr. Chairman, to 
put up honey prepared in that way ? 

Dr. Miller-—How much more would the honey be worth ? 

Mr. Ellis—At least 2 cts. per Jb. more. 

Dr. Miller—Take ordinary honey and let it go through 
freezing weather, and it will be cracked and spoiled—it is 
worth 3 cts. below the market, and the other way it ought to 
be above the market. 

Mr. Ellis—Not only that, but they must keep it over a year 
in order to keep it as your mother kept it, and let it be expos- 
ed in that way to that degree of heat. 

Mr. Green—It isn’t necessary to keepit over a year. It 
can be kept in an ordinary heated room, and the quality im- 
proved in that way in a shorter time. I kept my room heated 
for two months, and then sold the honey. 

Dr. Miller—What do you mean by keeping it heated ? 

Mr. Green—A large lamp or oil-stove was kept burning 
there night and day. 

Dr. Miller—At what temperature did you keep it ? 

Mr. Green—Much of the time over 100°. It didn’t cost 
me over an average of perhaps 5 to 8 cts. a day to keep the 
room warm with 1500 to 2000 lbs. of honeyin it. I know it 
paid me wellinthe improved quality of the honey. 

Mr. Ellis—Was it ropy, like that ? 

Mr. Green—Yes, sir ; not so much so, though. 

Mr. Kennedy—Was that in the winter time ? 

Mr. Green—In the fall, from the time it was taken off the 
hives until I sold it, or the greater part of it. 

Dr. Miller—If I am correct in that theory—that heating it 
up toa certain point fora certain length of time makes a per- 
manent change—then that time should be during the warm 
weather, when a very little artificial heat would cost us much 
less than it would in the winter time. 

Mr. Ellis—What is the heat of a colony of bees ? 

Mr. Miller—I think about 90°. 

The convention then adjourned until 9:30 o’clock the next 
forenoon. 

(To be continued.) 


Ke 
Lincoln Convention Report—Some Corrections. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 

In reading the Convention Report I find I have been quite 
unfortunate in my statements, have said things I never in- 
tended to say, or have been misunderstood or misquoted. 
Whatever has been the trouble, I want to correct some of the 
statements, for if they go uncorrected I would not blame some 
of the fraternity for hopping onto me ‘rough shod. ” 


On page 705 (Nov. 5th issue), first colamn, occurs this 
paragraph : 

‘*When I lived in eastern Iowa we produced heart’s-ease 
honey. In going from there to Colorado I met a man who had 
heart’s-ease honey. I recognized the old honey we produced 
in Page Co., Iowa. This man gave mea couple of sections, and 
when I took it and let it run into the alfalfa honey it became 
very dark. Alfalfa honey is white. Now, if I remember cor- 
rectly, Mr. Wallenmeyer, of Indiana, mixes heart’s-ease and 
alfalfa honey together, and then sells it. Heart’s-ease honey 
is lighter-colored in Iowa than in Kansas.” 

Now, what I tried to tell the convention was thatI had 
previously lived in southwestern Iowa, and there produced 
heart’s-ease honey ; that on my way from Colorado to the con- 
vention I came through Washington Co., Kans., and there 
called on Mr. Weakley who gave me a sample of his heart’s- 
ease honey ; that in comparison with alfalfa which I had with 
me it was very dark, much darker than any heart’s-ease 
honey I had ever seen. 





The report makes me say that ‘‘Mr. Wallenmeyer, of In- 
diana, mixes heart’s-ease and alfalfa and then sells it;” but I 
stated that Mr. Wallenmeyer says that with him heart’s-ease 
honey is whiter than alfalfa. 

On page 706, near the top of the first column, comes the 
following : 

‘I had almost a failure. There has been bloom all over: 
and it has been a good year, but I have taken very little honey: 
I live north of Denver, in Colorado. In 1889 my average 
from 165 colonies was 150 pounds; the next year from the 
same number of colonies, 1OO pounds average; the next year 
about 50 or 60 ; the next year 10 pounds, and this year al- 
most nothing. In Iowa I have taken 227 pounds per colony 
from 11 colonies. A mancan get double the amountof ex- 
tracted honey from acolony that he can of comb honey. I 
can make more money by producing extracted than by produc- 
ing comb honey.” 

In the second line where it says ‘*‘ has been a good year,” 
etc., it should say ‘‘ has not been,” etc. Near the end of the 
paragraph where it says ‘‘a man can,” etc., it should read “a 
man cannot,” etc. The lastsentence of the quotation should 
begin ‘‘ I cannot,” instead of ‘‘ I can.” 

Again, in the same column occurs this: 

**T came from Loveland, Colo., through Pueblo, and through 
Kansas, to get here, and I consider alfalfa to be an excellent 
and reliable honey-plant. In the irrigated country where I 
live, we are less liable to have a failure than where they have 
a small amount of rain. In Iowa, since I have been there. 
they had only about one complete failure in fifteen years.” 


This last sentence should read, ‘tIn Colorado, where I live, 
there has been but one complete failure in fifteen years.” 


Continuing, the same paragraph reads: ‘‘At Greeley, 
Colo., they had a complete failure this year, and nearly so at 
Loveland. North of Loveland they have done better. At 
Denver, just before the honey-flow the bees vanished and no 
one could tell where they went to. One man said he had 225 
colonies, and could only find 25 colonies afterward. Mr. W. 
L. Porter, a bee-keeper near Denver, said that after the bees 
had gone he did not have enough bees left to cover his hand.” 


The next to the last sentence in the quotation where 
it reads, ‘‘and could only find 25 colonies afterward,” 
it should read, ‘‘ had not enough bees left to make 25 good 
colonies.” In the last sentence after the word ‘‘ gone” drop 
the word ‘‘ he,” and insert ‘*‘ many colonies.” 

Again, on page 724, first column, near the bottom we find 
this: 

‘* There is a firm in our State (Colorado) to whom I have 
sold considerable extracted honey. I have been in their es- 
tablishment often. They openly charge all bee-keepers in and 
about Denver with adulterating.” 

The last sentence should read ‘‘the beekeepers charge 
the firm,” not the firm the beekeepers. 

In the next column, and about the middle, is a paragraph 
that speaks of myself having eaten mixed honey in a hotel. 
The major part of that statement belongs to some other man, 
for I was not in a hotel while in the city. 

In regard to the bee-keepers about Denver adulterating, I 
want to say that I believe them to be free from such practices. 

There are some other errors, but they are such that there 
is no reflection on any one, and no material difference, so I 
will not mention them. Page Co., Iowa. 
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Bee Journal Complete for 1896.—We have a 
few complete sets of the American Bee Journal for 1896 (or 
will have by Jan. 1) which we will be pleased to mail to any 
one for 75 cents each, so long as they last. A ‘‘ Wood Binder” 
to hold the year’s numbers will be sent for 15 cents extra. 
Think of it—only 90 cents for this year’s volume of the Bee 
Journal and a binder—848 pages ! 


= 
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Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 845 ? 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. J. M. HARDING, of Maine, writes: ‘I find the American 
Bee Journal very valuable—more than the year’s price in some 
single numbers.” 








Mr. J. MEssINGER—another Wisconsin bee-keeper—left for 
Florida last week, where he will spend a few months. If afew 
more Northern bee-keepers go down there, we'll feel like going, 
too. There are Mrs. L. Harrison, Frank McNay, O. O. Poppleton, 
and J. Messinger, now in Florida. Yes, and possibly many more 
we haven’t heard of. Allright; let them have a good time. It 
may be our turn some time. 

Mr. L. E. Evans, of Michigan, gives this estimate of the Bee 
Journal when renewing his subscription for 1897: 

‘*The good ‘ old reliable’ American Bee Journal, thet comes 
every Thursday, is a welcome friend. I have had several years’ 
experience in bee-keeping, and think I am quite expert in handling 
bees, but I quite often find a single article in the Bee Journal that 


is worth more than twice its subscription price. I hope the good 
work of Editor York will never grow less.” 





Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Minnesota, has been spending a few 
days in Chicago looking after the marketing of his crop of honey. 
He had some 13 thousand pounds of fine honey, some 600 pounds 
being extracted, taken from about 200 colonies, spring count. He 
has 250 colonies now, wintering in two cellars. Mr. Theilmann is 
one of the unfortunates thut fell into the trap of a crooked Chicago 
commission house. He will have an interesting experience to tell 
a little later on. 


Mr. E. E. Hasty, the Review’s “ inimitable” ‘“‘ viewer of cur- 
rent bee-writings,’’ in the November number makes a few compar- 
isons of the Bee Journal of the fall of 1894 with the Bee Journal of 
to-day. Hesees some points of improvement, and among them 
mentions this: 

‘Two years ago the American Bee Journal was half-sized, and 
had twice as many pages as now—and wore an air of trying to 
make matter cover as much space as possible. It does not look 


that way at present—rather wears the look of trying to crowd as 
much matter as possible into the available space.”’ 


Mr. Wo. A. Pryat, of Oakland, Calif., an old contributor to 
the American Bee Journal, lost his beloved mother by death on 
Dec. 4, after an illness of four months. Mr. Pryal writes: “A 
more devoted mother never lived; I could write pages about our 
good mother.’’ Ofcourse he could. How blessed are our dear 
mothers; and how sacred their memories after they have passed 
over to the other shore. And what a rejoicing there will be some 
day when all their children and loved ones meet again. Blessed 
mothers; happy meeting. 


Mr. CHaton Fowl .s, of Ohio, writes us as follows: 


‘*The American Bee Journal is doing a good work in showing 
up the dishonest commission men, and pushing the war against 
adulterators. I hope the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union will 
be a ‘go.’ I will be ready to join as soon as the new organization 
is ready for business.” 

That’s just what a good many are saying about the New 
Union. It will be a ‘“‘ go” all right, don’t fear that. It must ‘* go,” 
for it is right that it should—it is just what bee-keepers need at 
this very time. Let all get ready to join in the good work. 


Dr. C. C MILLER was recently pictured in the local news- 
paper published at Marengo, IIl., by our esteemed friend, Mr. 
J. B. Babcock, who copied the Doctor’s address to the students 
at Lincoln, Nebr., and also the words of the song he sang for 
them. That our readers may know just what Dr. Miller’s 
neighbors and intimate acquaintances think of him, we ex- 
tract the following, with which Editor Babcock closes the 
two-column article: 

**Of Dr. Miller, we may say that we esteem him highly as 
& personal friend, and have for more than 40 years, and he is 


so esteemed by everybody in our community. He is a very 
useful man, a member of the Presbyterian church, but jumps 





odist meeting, he is as zealous and enthusiastic as the most 
pronounced follower of Wesley. He is serving his third term 
as President of the McHenry County Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and of the District Association ; is President of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association; isa musical author and a book 
author. More might be said, but enough for the present. 
There is no fulsome praise in what has been said—it is the 
truth, but not the whole truth, for the whole truth would 
only be more of the same kind. 


‘**Dr. Miller is worthy of all the good things that may be 


said of him, and it wil not make him giddy either, but possibly 
be a stimulus in his life-work.” , 


Mr. Joun H. Hopextrns, of Winnebago Co., Ill., wrote 
thus when sending his renewal for 1897: 


** We have had three years of failure in the honey-crop 
here, but I do not see how I can get along without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.” 
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Feeding to Rear Bees for the Harvest. 


From a given date (say Aug. 1), how many weeks back 
should I begin feeding for the purpose of rearing the popula- 
tion of the hive, in order to have young bees old enough to 
work in the field on that date ? E. M. 

Stamford, Conn. 


ANSWER.—At any time when bees are flying and getting 
nothing, so that the queen has slacked up in laying, if you 
commence feeding you may probably expect the queen to com- 
mence laying within two days. Thenin 21 daysthe young 
workers will emerge and be ready in about 16 days more for 
field-work. Adding 2, 21, and 16 together, gives 39 days. 
So according to those figures you should commence feeding 
about 39 days before the time you want the bees to begin on 
the harvest. Another element comes in that may not be so 
easy to figureon. Thatis, as to the numberof workers you 
want to have ready. For if you want a large nu uber on hand 
you must commence before the 39 days. On the other hand, 
it is prohble that an increase in the number of nurse-bees will 
make a difference as to field-work, and the increase in nurse- 
bees ought to te 16 days sooner, or in about 18 days. Taking 
all things into consideration, perhaps it may not be out of the 
way to suggest feeding six weeks before the time you expect 
the storing to begin. 

+e 

Michigan State Convention.—The Michigan State 
bee-keepers will hold their annual convention Jan. 1 and 2, at the 
Donovan House, in Mt. Pleasant. The first session will be held on 
the evening of the ist. There will be papers and speeches from 
such men as the Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, who has charge of 
the Michigan State Experiment Apiary; M. H. Hunt, of Bell 
Branch; L. A. Aspinwall, of Jackson; T. F. Binghum, of Farwell; 
and W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint. All are cordially invited to at- 
tend and give their experience, and to ask questions. Rates will 
be low on all the railroads. 
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Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources, 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and vaiuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
75 cts.; 50 for $1.10; 100 for $1.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


+e 
A New Clubbing Rate has been arranged for 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture and the Bee-Keepers’ Review with 


the American Bee Journal. Hereafter either of the two 
papers named will be clubbed with the Bee Journal for one 





over sectarian division fences very easily, and, seen in a Meth- 





year, for $1.90. Heretofore the rate was $1.75. 
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A Happy New Wear to all our friends! 
year ends—to-morrow the New Year begins. May the next bea 
happy and prosperous year to youall. And may all the best of 
your new-made resolutions be faithfully kept. Each year we all 
should advance—should be better prepared to do more telling 
work. Let us all strive to live better, to labor more earnestly, and 
seek only todo our best in all things. Then no doubt the bright 
New Year will indeed be a happy and satisfactory one. 

Once more, and to each and every one— 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


——_——---»>______ 




















To-day another 


A Complete Index to Volume 36 will be found in this 
number of the Bee Journal. We believe it is fairly correct, and 
doubtless will prove of great value to all who preserve their copies 
from week to week. We think that any pride we may feel in our 
annual index is quite pardonable. It indicates a wonderful 
amount of information on the subject of bees, and is arranged in 
such a way as to be very helpful, in that almost any or every im- 
portant topic brought up during this year may easily and quickly 
be found and re-read, if desired. 


—___—-o- 


This is the 53rd Number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal for 1896—a sort of New Year's present to you. Ordinarily 52 
numbers are all that could be expected in one year, but this is one 
of the years that calls for an extra number. We have no doubt it 
will be duly appreciated, but we almost felt that the great major- 
ity of our readers would have been entirely satisfied had we omit- 
ted this number, and closed the volume with the 52nd issue, last 
week. No other bee-paper in America is ever called upon to pub- 
lish more than its usual 12 or 24 numbers in any one year. But 
this year our readers get 53 copies for $1.00, instead of the usual 52. 
Nothing like good measure, you know. 


—_——+ --»_____- 


Volume XXXVI Completed.—This number of the Am- 
erican Bee Journal finishes the 36th volume. Getting along in 
years somewhat. But so long as it ‘‘ improves with age,’’ perhaps 
no one will entertain serious objections. Volume 37 begins next 
week. Ws wish that all who are now getting the Bee Journal 
could continue right along, but, as usual, there will doubtless be 
quite a number who will feel that they must part company with it. 
Well, our best wishes are herewith extended to all such, and we 
trust that some day they may again be found among our readers. 
Our latch-string ever hangs outward; pull it, and comein at any 
time the spirit moves you to do so. 

a paeiaieieomicisinancthe 

Members for the New Union.—At the late meeting 
of the Minnesota State ‘Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Minne- 
apolis, the subject of the new United States Bee-Keepers’ Union 
was fully discussed, and seven of the members paid in their dues 
of $1.00 each, saying that if more was needed it would be forth- 
coming. They liked the idea of prosecuting dishonest commission- 
men and adulterators of honey, and were glad to help on sucha 





good work in the interest of bee-keepers. The names of the seven 
members (with the $7.00 for dues) were forwarded to the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Mason, who no doubt was pleased to enroll them in the 
list of members of the New Union. There is nothing to hinder 
others from joining now, if they wish, and we will receive their 
dues, if it is more convenient to send to us. Then when the two 
societies are united (which we presume will be about Feb. 1, 1897) 
the money in both treasuries can be put into one, and all go to- 
ward carrying out the work proposed to be done under the New 
Constitution. 


The above only shows that bee-keepers are ready to join an 
association where all will be benefitted alike. While the old Union 
has done most excellent work along its one line of defense of the 
right to keep bees, that work has been confined almost wholly to 
the few who have gotten into trouble with their neighbors; and, 
besides, the question is now pretty well settled by strong court 
decisions. What is needed now is to get after the honey-dealing 
frauds and swindlers, as well as securing the enactment of good 
anti-adulteration laws applying to all food products. Along these 
two lines the New Union would find plenty of opportunity to do 
some good work. And when bee-keepers once see that there is a 
prospect of something being done toward putting an end to fraud- 
ulent honey commission firms and adulteration of honey, we have 
no doubt there will be a grand rush to join the New Union. 


—— 


Help Correct Postal Abuses.—In tbe House of Rep- 
resentatives Bill 4566—the Loud Bill—will be up for consideration 
Jan. 5 and 6; the final vote will be taken on Jan. 6. The object of 
this Bill is to correct many of the flagrant postal abuses on the 
part of certain publications that should not be entitled to the low 
second-class or newspaper rate of one cent per pound, but which 
now are causing a big annual expense to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. The Department would be entirely self-sustaining if all 
publications were compelled to pay the proper postage rate. The 
Loud Bill will help correct the matter. Write at once to your Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, urging them to be sure to vote for the 
Loud Bill. It ought to pass, as it is the right kind of legislation, 
entirely in the interest of every taxpayer and legitimate publica- 
tion. 

cnspsicentdachaicell ola tirana 

Resolutions of Endorsement.—It seems that at the 
recent meeting of the Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
those present discussed pretty thoroughly the honey commission 
business in all its phases. One of the results was the passage ofa 
resolution or two, which we received with the following letter 
from the Secretary: ; ; 

CrystTAL, Minn., Dec. 8, 1896. 
Mr. Gro. W. York, Chicago, Il. ’ 

My Dear Sir :—Enclosed find a copy of the resolution passed at 
the annual meeting of our State Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Minneapolis, Dec. 2 and 3. I assure you that the Association feels 
very kindly to you for the work you have been doing for them and 
others by your manly exposition of commission-house frauds. Mr. 
C. Theilmann, who has suffered so much from these dishonest peo- 
ple, speaks in the highest terms of the aid yougavehim. That 
the American Bee Journal and its Editor may be prospered, is the 
wish of ali Minnesota bee-keepers. E. K. Jaques, Sec. 


The resolutions referred to by Mr. Jaques in the foregoing 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association tender 
their thanks to Mr. York for the bold manner in which he has ex- 
posed the rascals and sharks among the commission-men in Chi- 


cago, and for the position he has taken in regard to the adultera- 
tion of honey. 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried, that the 
resolution passed, endorsing the New Constitution adopted by the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, and advising all bee- 
men in Minnesota to join the New Union, be sent to the American 
Bee Journal for publication, or whatever action it may see fit to 
take. 

We wish to sincerely thank the Minnesota bee-keepers for 
their kind expression in our behalf. We feel that we have done 
only what is right in exposing frauds and opposing honey-adultera- 
tion, and we believe that if we can have the continued support 
of bee-keepers, short work can be made of all who start out to 
swindle honey-producers; and also that with the help of the pro- 
posed United States Bee-Keepers’ Union a great deal can be done 
toward stopping the adulteration of honey. 
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(te See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 845. 
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Editorial Comments. 


The Happiest New Wear of your life, to each 








and every one of our readers, is our sincere wish. And may 
you have many of them. 
——_—~—-2 -»___— 
The Northwestern Convention Report 


will be commenced next week, 
after.until completed. 
esting. 


and continued weekly there- 
We think itis going to be very inter- 


i 


The Annual Index appears in this number of the 
Bee Journal. That accounts for this and several other depart- 
meuts being shortened this week. But next week we hope to 
have them all in, and of respectable length. 

Volume XXXWII of the American Bee Journal 
closes with this number. Getting old, isn’t it? Well, so long 
as it does what a good many of its best friends say of it 
‘*improves with age ’—perhaps no one will object to its ad- 
vanced years. 

- —>-2- 

A. Number of Good Contributions are await- 
ing their turn, or a place in these columns. We had to use so 
much spacein the past few numbers for the Buffalo conven- 
tion report, that it was-quite impossible to k2ep the depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Contributed Articles” up to its usual space. 


—_—>_ 2 _——____ 


Saving Bee-Papers.—G. M. Doolittle seems to 
place a high value on bee-papers. R.C. Aikin says that in 
his early years of bee-keeping he subscribed for the American 
Bee Journal, forgetting the exact date as his journals are all 
packt away, but it was about 2O years ago, and the volumes 








since are all bound and preserved. Referring to this, Mr. 
Doolittle says in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


**Reader, just turn to Friend Aikin, and see what he did 
with the American Bee Journal. Then GO AND DO LIKEWISE; 
only I want you not to allow your back volumes to ‘‘ lie packt 
away” till you don’t know the year dated on the first volume 
you have. I have nearly every issue of every bee-paper pub- 
lisht in the United States, bound, and at ‘* my fingers’ end,” 
and unless I was going out of the bee-business $500 would 
not buy them, so highly doI prize them, for they have been 
very largely the means of making me whatI am as a bee- 
keeper. Not only that, but I am continually getting new 
thoughts out of them, as 1 handle them over from time to time 
in search of something which happened in the past that I wish 
to know about.” 
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Co-operation Among Bee-Keepers.— The 
Australian Bee-Bulietin strongly urges co-operation among 
bee-keepers, citing the success of the butter-men, whereby 
the price of butter was permanently raised. Some action has 
beer?taken by Australian bee-keepers toward combining with 
the wool-men, but the tendency now is toward co-operation 
with the butter-men. Butter and honey, one would think, 
would go together better than butter and wool. 

saint tegdiliaansaneneic 

The New Union’s Report, as given on page 
817, will be found very interesting reading. It is short and 
right to the point. Mr. Secor’s suggestions are most excel- 
lent. Why not have the 1,000 membership this winter, so 
that the Union can take up the work in good earnest which it 
has planned todo? Weare receiving the fees of new mem- 
bors almost daily, but they ought to come in much faster. It 
would be better, perhaps, to mail your membership dues direct 
to General Manager Secor, but we will be glad to continue 
to receive and forward as heretofore if itis more convenient 


to send to us. 
—_——__—__—= « 


Bees and Honey in the Bible.— Mr. H. 
Dupret, of Montreal College, Canada, sent the following from 
an old Greek version of the Bible: 

Having sent ‘the idle fellow” to the teachings of the 
‘‘ant” (Prov. vi. 6), Solomon, according to an old Greek ver- 


sion (Septuagint), quoted also by ancient writers, sends him 
also the Bee. The passage may be rendered thus: 


1. Go also to the Bee, and learn how industrious she is, 
and how honorable she deems labor ; 


2. The fruit of her labors Kings as well as petsants use 
for health pyrpose: 

3. For a lovely and illustrious being she is; altho feeble 
in bodily strength, because she has practiced wisdom she has 
been crowned with honor. 


—___—___<-9-——— 


Trans-Mississippi Exposition Bee-Notes. 
—The architect for the Exposition is now busy at work on the 
plans for the apiary building to be used by the Bureau of 
Bee-Industries. Bee men and women who visit the Exposi- 
tion next summer may look for about the finest-arranged 
building ever opened to the exhibition of their products. 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, of Missouri, has been appointed 
a member of the Missouri commission. We may reasonably 
look for a very fine honey exhibit from his State. 


Mr. Edward Kretchmer is spoken of as the proper person 
to place in charge of the Iowa honey exhibit. Mr. Kretchmer 
stands in the front rank among bee-men of that State, and his 
wide experience among the fairs and exhibits make him a 
valuable man for that position. 

The Central California Bee-Keepers’ Association has ap- 
pointed Messrs. O. W. Sterms, F. E. Brown, and W. A. H. 
Gilstrap, a committee to investigate the advantages, cost, 
plans, etc., of making an apiarian exhibit. 


